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need of water regulation, but not when it proves to be
expensive.

Science, however, only rules in so far that the
natural factors can be successfully controlled by
human effort. There are uncontrollable factors in
nature. For instance, the primary need of a water
supply can only be partially controlled by human
means through irrigation, drainage, and the construc-
tion of dykes and ditches. It still largely depends on
the rainfall. If there is too much or too little rainfall,
rice will die regardless of how hard the people work
on their pumps. Locusts may come unexpectedly.
In this fateful sphere, and in this only, we find magical
beliefs and practices.

It does not mean that the people conceive rain and
locusts as supernatural manifestations. They have
scientific meteorological knowledge. " When it is too
hot, the lake will evaporate too much and when the
temperature changes there will be rain." But these
natural phenomena are beyond human control. They
might be a great menace in practical life and turn all
effort to nothing. At thiSTVital point, the people say,
" We depend on heaven/* The recognition of human
limitations gives birth to magic. But magic is not a
substitute for science* It is only one means for com-
batting natural disasters* It does not rule out other
means. Science and magic go hand-in-hand to attain
a practical end.1

Magic is not a spontaneous and individual action.
It is an organized institution. There is a definite
person who is charged with the function and possesses
magical powers. Secondly, there is a traditional ritual

* Theory of m^c and science: see Professor B. Malinowski, " Culture,"
of Social Sciences.